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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 


CONCLUDED FROM PaGE 17. 

Mana, interrupted Adelaide, (whilst Fonrose embrac- 
ed his father’s knees) you would not have been so long a 
prey to grief, had I discovered sooner your dear son.— 
After the first effusions of nature were over, Fonrose re- 
lapsed into his melancholy. Come, said the Countess, let 
us go and repose ourselves in the cabin, and forget the 
woes this young madman has plunged us in. *Tis very 
true, said Fonrose to his father, who led him by the hand, 
what else but the deprivation of my reason could suspend 
the emotions of nature, and make me forget the most 
sacred duties ? What but madness? You innocently gave 
rise to it, and I am severely punished for it. L love with. 
out hope, the most amiable and accomplished person in 
the world. You have seen but little of her, you know but 
little of this incomparable lady ; with honour, virtue; and 
sensibility, she unites all that is great and good. I doat 
upon her to idolatry ; I cannot be happy without her, and 
she never can be mine. Has she trusted you, said the 
Count, with the secret of her birth ? I have learned enough, 
replied Fonrose, to assure you that it is not inferior to 
mine. She has renounced a considerable fortune in the 
world, to remain hid in this solitude. Do you know what 
motive has induced her toit ? I do, but it is a secret, 
which she alone can reveal.—Is she married ? No, she is 
a widow, but her heart is not the less engaged ; nay, it is 
rather bound with stronger chains, 


Madam, said the Count to Adelaide, as soon as they had 
entered the cabin, you see how you turn the heads, as well 
as captivate all that bear the name of Fonrose ; nothing 
could have justified my son’s extravagant passion, but so 
virtuous, so deserving an object. My wife's utmost wishes 
were to have you for a friend ; my son cannot live with- 
out you fora wife ; and it would be my greatest happi- 
ness to have you for my daughter. Oh, consider how 
many that love you must be wretched, if you refuse your 
consent !—Ah, Sir, replied Adelaide, your goodness per- 
plexes me ; lend me awhile your attention, and judge of 
my situation. She then, in the presence of the old folks, 
related her sad story, adding the name of her family, which 
the Count was well acquainted with ; and shé finish ed 
her narration by taking him for a witness of the inviola- 
bie fidelity she owed her husband. At these words a 
deep consternation appeared in all their looks ; you 
Fonrose, bursting with grief, threw himself into a corner 
of the hut, to givea loose to his sorrows ; his afflicted 
father laid himself down by him, and casting his eyes on 
Adelaide, Madam, said he, behold the effects of your reso. 
lution. The Countess pressing her toher bosom, \h, will 
you then, said she, give us cause to lament a second time 
the death of our dear son? Why did you restore him to 
us ?—The good old people, penctrated with what they 
saw and heard, their eyes fixed on Adelaide, waited for 
her @etermination, Heaven knows, said~she, I would 
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willingly give up my life to acknowledge all this unbound- 
ed generosity. I own it would be the height of misery, 
if had to upbraid myself of having been the cause of 
yours. I leave the decision of our fate to your son ; let 
me have a few minutes conversation with him. Then re- 
tiring by themselves, Fonrose, said she, you know what 
sacred ties bind me here; if Lcould cease to lament the 
loss of him who loved, doated, on me even beyond des- 
cription, I should be deservedly despised. Friendship, 
gratitude, and esteem, is all I have left to give ; and is 
that a compensation for love ? The more you have con- 
ceived for me, the more right you have to expect a suita- 
ble return ; and what return can I make > The impossi- 
bility of performing that duty is inc obstacle that prevents 
my making myself liable \o it ; nevertheless, 1 behold 
you all in a situation that would soften the most obdurate 
heart. Mine, alas! if™but too sensible ; I cannot bear 
the shocking thought of being the cause of your distress. 
How can I hear your generous, worthy parents reproach 
me with their loss? I will therefore forget for a while 
what I am, and leave you to be the arbiter of my destiny 
*Tis yours to decide, and choose which is most agreeable 
to you, either to conquer your passion, and strive to for- 
get me, or take one, whose heart, possessed of anoth- 
er object, has nothing to bestow, as I told you before, 
but friendship and esteem ; and what are they to satisfy 
a lover’s ardent expectations. *Tis enough, replied he, 
such exalted friendship equals love. I may, perhaps, be 
jealous of the tears I shall see you shed for a former hus- 
band, but the cause of my jealousy will only make you 
more estimable in my eyes, and dearer to my soul. 


She is mine, cried Fonrose, precipitating himself inte 
his fond parents’ arms, she is mine ! ’tis to the respect 
and gratitude she has for you that lowe my happiness, 
and that is owing you a second life. Adelaide could not 
appeal from the sentence. Did she consent merely through 
pity and gratitude ? inquired the Count. I believe she 
did, replied Fonrose ; but, nevertheless, I shall not cease 
to adore and respect her. 


Before she left the valley, she would revisit the tomb, 
which she left with regret. O, my dear Orestan, she cri- 
ed, if from the mansions of the dead you could have seen 
my struggles, and read the bottom of my heart, your 
shade would not murmur at the sacrifice I make to comfort 
a virtuous family ; my love remains with you, I go to make 
others happy, without any hopes of being so myself. 


It was with difficulty they got her away. She insisted 
on having a monument erected to the memory of her 
husband, and that the cabin of the good old couple, who 
were to accompany them to Turin, should be »}tered toa 
little neat country house, as plain as it would be solitary, 
where she intended to retire now and then, to lament the 
errors and misforwnes of her youth. 


Time and the assiduous care that Fonrose had in every 
respect for Adelaide, joined to the sweet pledges, fruits of 
a second marriage, opened her heart to receive the im- 


pression of a new inclination ; and she is still quoted as 
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a medel of perfection, that claims admiration and respec 
even in her fidelity. 
Great Blessings ever wait on virtuous Deeds, 
And though a late, a sure Reward succeeds. 


SINGULAR CAVERN. 


(conctupeD From PAGE 20.) 

‘In former times there lived a governor of Vavaoo, 
who exercised a very tyrannical deportment towards his 
people; at length, when it was no longer to be borne, a 
certain chief meditated a plan of insurrection, and was 
resolved to free his countrymen from odious slavery, or 
be sacrificed himself in the attempt : being however 
trgacherously deceived by one of his own party, the ty- 
rant became acquainted with his plan, and immediately 
lied him arrested. He was condemned to be taken out to 
sea and be drowned, and all his family and relations were 
orlered to be massacred, that none of his race might re- 
main, One of his daughters, a beautiful girl, young and 
interesting, had been reserved to be the wife of a chief of 
considerable rank, and she too would have sunk, the vic- 
tim of the merciless destroyer had it not been for the 
generous exertions of another young chief, who a short 
time before had discovered the cavern of Hoonga. This 
discovery he had kept within his breast a profound se- 
cret, reserving it as a place of retreat for himself, in case 
he should be unsuccessful in a plan of revolt which he 
also had in view. He had long been enamoured of this 
beautiful young maiden, but had never dared to make 
her acquainted with the soft emotions of his heart, know- 
ing that she was betrothed to a chiet of higher rank and 
greater power. But now the dreadful moment arrived 
when she was about to be cruelly sacrificed to the rancor 
of a man to whom he was a most deadly enemy. No time 
was to be lost ; he fiew to her abode, communicated in a 
few short words the decree of the tyrant, declared him- 
self her deliverer if she could trust to his honor, and with 
eyes flashing the most tender affection, he waited with 
breathless expectation for an answer. Soon her consen- 
ting hand was clasped in his; the shades of evening fa- 
vored their escape ; whilst the wood, the covert, or the 
grove,afforded her concealment, till her lover had brought 
a small canoe to a lonely part of the beach. In this they 
speedily embarked, and as he paddled her across the 
smooth wave, he related his discovery of the cavern des- 
tined to be her asylum till an opportunity offered of con- 
veying her to the Fiji islands. She, who had entrusted 
her personal safety to his care hesitated not to consent 
to whatever plan he might think promotive of their ulti- 
mate escape ; her heart being full of gr.titude, love and 
confidence found an easy access. They soon arrived at 
the rock, he leaped into the water, and she instructed by 
him, followed close after ; they rose into the cavern, and 
rested from their fatigue, partaking of some refreshment 
which he had brought there for himself, little thinking 
at that time, of the happiness that was in store for him.— 
Early in the morning he returned to Vayaoo to aveid sus- 
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picion ; but did not fail, in the course of the day to re- 
pair again to the place which held all that was dear to 
him : he brought her mats to lie on, the finest gnattoo 
for a change of dress, the best of food for her support, 
sandalwood oil, cocoa nuts, und every thing he could 
think of, to render her life as comfortable as possible.— 
He gave her as much of his company as prudence would 
allow, and at the most appropriate times, lest the prying 
eye of curiosity should find out his retreat. He pleaded 
bis tale ot love with the most impassioned eloquence, half 
of which would have been sufficient to have won her war- 
mest affections, for she owed her life to his prompt and 
generous exértions at the risk of his own ; and how was 
he delighted when he heard the confession from her own 
lips, that she had long regarded him with a favorable eye, 
but a sense of duty had caused her to sri~ther the grow- 
ing fondness, till the late sad misfortune of her family, 
and the circumstances attending her escape, had revived 
all her latent affections, to bestow them wholly upon a 
man to whom they were so justly due. How happy were 
they in this solitary retreat! tyrannic power now no 
longer reached them: shut out from the world and all 
its cares and perplexities :—secure from all the eventful 
changes attending upon greatness, cruelty and ambition ; 
themselves were the only powers they served, and they 
were infinitely delighted with this simple form of govern- 
ment. But although this asylum was their great security 
in their happiest moments, they could not always enjoy 
each other’s company; it was equally necessary to their 
safety that he should be often absent from her, and fre- 
quently for a length of time together, lest his conduct 
should be watched. The young chief therefore panted 
for an opportunity to convey her to happier scenes, where 
his ardent imagination pictured to him the means of pro- 
curing for her every enjoyment and comfort, which her 
amiable qualifications so well entitled her to : nor was it 
a great while before an opportunity offering, he devised 
the means of restoring her with safety to the cheerful 
light of day. He signified to his inferior chiefs and mata- 
booles, that it was his intention to go to the Fiji islands, 
and he invited them to accompany him with their wives 
and female attendants, but he desired them on no ac- 
count to mention to the latter the place of their destina- 
tion, lest they should inadvertently betray their intention, 
and the governing chief prevent their departure. A large 
canoe was soon got ready, and every necessary prepara- 
tion made for their voyage. As they were on the point 
of their departure, they asked him if he would not take 
a Tonga wife withhim. He replied, No! but he would 
probably find one by the way : this they thought a joke, 
but in obedience to his orders said no mcre,and every body 
being on board, they put tosea. As they approached the 
shores of Hoonga, he directed them to steer to sucha 
point, and having approached close to a rock, according 
to his orders, he got up, and desire: them to wait there 
while he went into the sea to fetcl: his wife ; and without 
staying to be asked any questions, he sprang into the 
water from that side of the canoe farthest from the rock, 
swam under the canoe, and proceeded forward into the 
sanctuary which had so well concealed his greatest and 
dearest treasure. Every body on board was greatly sur- 
prised at this strange conduct, and began to think him 
insane ; and after a little laspe of time, not seeing him 
come up, they were greatly alarmed for his safety, imag- 
ininga shark must have seized him. Whilst they were 
all in the greatest concern, debating what was best to be 
done, whether they ought to dive down after him, or wait 
according to his orders,for that perhaps he had only swam 
round and was come up in some niche of the rock, inten- 
ding to surprise them ;—their wonder was increased be- 
yond all the powers of expression, when they saw him rise to 
the surface of the water, and come into the canoe witha 
beautiful female. At first they mistook her for a god- 
dess, and their astonishment was not lessened when they 
recognized her countenance, ard foun her to be a person 
whom they had no doubt was killed in the general masa- 
ere of her family ; and this they thought must be her ap- 
parition. But how agreeably was their wonder softened 
down into the most interesting feelings, when the young 
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chief related to them the discovery of the cavern, and the 
whole circumstance of her escape. Allthe young men 
on board could not refrain envying him his happiness in 
the possession of so loyely and interesting a creature.— 
They arrived safe at one of the Fiji islands, and resided 
with a certain chief for two years: at the end of which 
time, hearing of the death of the tyrant of Vavaoo, the 
young chief returned with his wife to the last mentioned 
island, and lived long in peace and happiness. 


MISCELLANY: 











FOR THE WERKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PEDLAR.....Wo. VIII. 


In this dark vale of sorrow and distress, 

Where feeble rays of joy and happiness, 

Through the deep, gloomy clouds come flickering, 
To cheer awhile, oh, tis a blessed thing 

To find a friend, who with a const int ‘ove, 

Which poverty and sorrow c2nnot rove, 

Feels as we feel, and tunes an angel’s voice, 

With us to w. ep, ead with us to rejoice. 


And such a friend I had—I have not now ! 

Long since around her calm and heavenly brow 
The cold death-frost has clung—Alas! she died— 
The caverns of the earth that bosom hide, 

On which in painful hours my aching head 

In holy, sacred confidence, I laid. 


I heard her groans of anguish—saw her die— 
Knelt by her side in awful agony ; 

Hop’d against hope, when ev’ry hope was past, 
And had her warmest blessing as her last. 


Trembling I spoke to her—*‘ Mary, ’ said I— 

She turn’d on mea dim and heavy eye, 

And made a vain endeavour to reply ; 

I spoke to her again—She could not hear ! 

I wept—in vain, she could not see the tear 

Which down my pale and sorrowing cheek did steal; 
I prest her hand—alas ! she could not feel! 


Fair rose the sun on mountain and on plain, 
Clear was the azure vault, without a stain, 

All nature smil’d, and balmy was the air, 

Yet *twas a day of darkness and despair, 

And perish’d hope—for ere that day had clos’d, 
My Mary’s form under the sod repos’d. 


I have seen 
So many fall, who dear to me have been ; 
So many, that who living lov’d, are dead, 
That in my hours of agony, I’ve said 
It was a curse on any one to be 
A friend, a brother—any thing to me! 


a 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
ON SWEARING. 

Ir is a matter of much surprise to reflecting people, that 
whilst almost every art which adorns or dignifies polished 
life, has been regulated by definite rules, the sublime prac- 
tice of swearing, in use more common than almost any ac- 
complishment, should remain from age to age without me- 
thod. Fencing, boxing, riding, running and gouging, are 
properly understood by professors, they have been scienti- 
fically discussed, adorned with technical terms, and accom- 
modated with masters who teach them in perfection; yet, 
in the mean time, swearing has been suffered to work its 
way in the world, with very little attention either to its na- 
ture, or the improvements of which it is susceptible. It 
may be amusing, and perhaps instructive, to take a short 
view of this subject, and as method assists the mind in all 
discussions, to begin thus :—First, its antiquity. Of this 
there can be no doubt. Men have never, since the creation, 
in all cases, been content with the yea, yea, the nay, nay, of 
dispassionate language. 

David,king of Israel, when under great mental excitement, 
would swear, as in the case of Nabal. Solomon, his son and 
successor, could not on all occasions, restrain himself with- 
in the limits of plain discourse , and the long race of kings 
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who sat on the throne of these great and good men, were 
much inclined to follow tlicir example in this respect, But 
I do not intend to give examples of the swearing or exccra- 
tions of these personages. It would do a modern professor 
no good. It was in a lofty strain, destitute of practical 
utility for this age. There is however an instance mention- 
ed in holy writ, which might have been an exception to this 
last remark; Iallude to that of David and Shemei ; but 
here the sacred historian has disappointed us, and the ama- 
teur must ever lament, that the expressions used on that oc- 
casion, are now lost. Yet we may reasonably conclude that 
Shemei was an adept in the art, for so bitterly did he curse, 
and so keenly did his oaths and execrations sting the king, 
that he never forgot or forgave them, but directed his suc - 
cessor, in his last moments, to punish him according to his 
merits. 


The polished Grecks and Romans understood our art ; 

snl thes daily practice must have possessed a rich variety, 

had a muititude of gods to swear by. Yet the ex- 

ies preserved by their writers, are objectionable on the 

same ground with those mentioned in Scripture, in their not 

being adapted to common use, but proper only for great oc- 
casions. 


Having discussed its antiquity, we come, Secondly,to the 
use of swearing with the moderns. In Europe, in the days 
of Popery, men possessed ample materials for its perfection, 
And although the ancients derived vast advantage from po- 
lytheism, yet the good Catholic was nota whit behind in 
this respect, for he might swear by every saint in the calen- 
dar. At the reformation, the objects of obtestation were 
much diminished ; and some advantages were therefore lost, 
but these we think have been supplied by extraordinary 
efforts of industry and ingenuity. This we show, Thirdly, 
by examples. Queen Elizabeth used to swear by God's 
teeth. This was in her day accounted a great improve- 
ment, and well worthy the royal mind. But it is believed 
her successors have been content with the expression, with- 
out that particular addition. In Ireland, they say originat- 
ed the practice of using the name of the Saviour, And to 
bring the subject home, we hear some swear by the Holy 
Ghost, some by the Trinity, and some by the Virgin Mary, 
But all this is swearing in earnest, usually practised in an- 
ger, and is thought of some use, as well as ornament. 
There is however a light and flippant use of the art, which 
deserves special attention, as it is both airy and fashionable. 
And first, there is the truly elegant ‘ dam-me sir,’ or ‘ dam- 
you sir,’ or to vary the person and gender a little, the ‘dam- 
it,’ or her” Now these examples may do even for magis- 
trates, as it is presumed none of them will come within the 
statute of cursing and swearing. Then in addition, those 
not in authority, but who nevertheless wish to preserve the 
appearance of breeding, may use this expression,—‘ God, Pll 
do it for him,’ or ‘for her,’ as the case may require, which 
is an elegant abbreviation of the more lofty, sonorous term, 
‘by God.’ 

Further, those who possess tender consciences, or whose 
minds may not be fully prepared to relish this high season- 
ed intellectual gratification, this ‘flow of soul,’ and yet, are 
unwilling totally to abstain, may indulge in language like 
this: ‘ Blast my eyes,’ ‘curse my skin if I do,’ ‘ by George,’ 
‘Ll swear,’ ‘I snore,’ &c. But let all such, however, have a 
care that they do not incur the ridicule or contempt of 
those who have attained to greater perfection in the art; 
and if at any time they should conjecture any danger on that 
score, let them by one grand effort silence all the bodings of 
conscience, rattle out the whole catalogue of oaths, and 
thus save a sinking reputation. And I would observe, that 
it is never safe to continue long in tender-mouthed expres- 
sions, when you have fully detirmined to practise swear- 
ing. It is with this, as with all other acquirements which 
are merely ornamental, you must arrive at least to a respect- 
able proficiency, or you had better never begin. I shall 
now conclude with saying, that I hope the foregoing re- 
marks will not be useless. The subject wants investigation, 
and is, I have no doubt, pregnant with much instruction 
and amusement; and that should this essay facilitate the 
practice of professors, or elicit further observations and im- 
provements from any kindred mind, the weiter wiil then 
consider himself as the happy instrument of doing some 
good in the world. xX, 
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KALEB’S DREAM.—A Fracmeyt. 


Karzs, the youthful son of El Addin, left the abode of 
his ancestors to wander over the arid plains of China, and 
behold her burnished temples. After travelling several 
days, he approached a lofty mountain, whose summit was 
buried in the clouds, Leaving a little Arabian horse on 
which he rode, to regale himself beside a sparkling stream 
that rolled over a bed of pearls at the foot of the mountain, 
Kaleb resolved to scale its rugged sides, which commanded 
the splendid view of a thousand cities. 

The youthful son of El Addin had toiled but half way up 
the awful steep, when the sun broke upon his head in burn- 
ing splendour, and a voice suddenly uttered, ‘ He that ap- 
proacheth nearer to the temple of the eastern god, shall dis- 
solve like a snow-drop in the sunbeam.’ 

The youth stood still a moment, but curiosity, though 
fatal to millions of his fellow creatures, urged him on, and 
he continued ascending the mountain, till he found his pro- 
gress suddenly arrested as if by a charm.—Kaleb felt that 
he was sinking to the earth.—He looked down at his feet 
and beheld a little stream like liquid silver, creeping from 
his toes and his fingers and running down the side of the 
mountain. The youth was motionless, and he stood dissoly- 
ing away, till his whole body rolled down the mountain, in 
a silver stream. 

The head of the youthful son of El Addin was all that re- 
mained unmelted ; it rested a moment, as it sank upon the 
earth,and then rolled down the side of the mountain with im- 
petuous rapidi ty. 

When the head of poor Kaleb had reached the foot of the 
mountain, it bounded into the river that flowed at its base, 
and was carried down the stream, 


The head cried out most piteously to the Chinese, that 
stood upon the banks of the stream, but no one would as- 
sist it. Itreached the mouth of the river, where its waters 
tumbled into the ocean, when a naiad rose out of the wave 
and hovered over the head of Kaleb. Inher fingers she held 
a pearl.—In a sweet and musical voice she said, ‘Open thy 
mouth, O Kaleb! The mouth opened, and she dropped in 
the pearl from her snowy fingers. The youthful son of El 
Addin immediately found himself sitting on the back of his 
litte Arabian horse, that was drinking of the pure stream 
which rolled along the base of the mountain. 

It is only a dream / exclaimed Kaleb, 

P. 


—— 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
A CHARACTER. 


-Vessre, Enrrors, 
Havre been considerable of a traveller in my day, and 
Plaving (as all travellers must have done) met witha 
great variety of singular characters, I propose occas- 
ionally to hit you off an original, 
THE LIBRARIAN. 


Happening one day, to take a solitary stroll thro’ the 
streets of London, I fell in, (as the vulgar say) to a cir- 
culating Library ; and amid the buz and hum of visitors, 
I could distinguish a voice, above all the rest, saying—* No 
mam, that’s out ’—‘ Tales of my Landlord—yes mam at 
your service’—*Third volume, hey !’"—‘Fine work’—‘Very 
scarce ’—* Your naine if you please madam ’—*‘ Cordelia 
Tubbs ’—* Yes mam ’—‘ Thank’e mam ’—‘ Good morning 
madam ’—* The Giaour ’—¢ Yes sir ’—*{ have it ’"—*That’s 
in’—‘ Here Dick ’— ‘Hand down the Giaour for this Gen- 
tleman ’—* Have it sir in the twinkling of a bed post ’— 
‘Four pence sir’—‘ Give you the change in a Jiffy’— 
‘John Bunyan ’—‘ Yes sir, great writer sir, that John— 
Not so good as Shakspear ’—‘ Very much like Shakspear 
however ’—* Hem! Now I was naturally attracted to 
that side of the library, where this formidable battalion of 
ine sentences had displayed column so rapidly—And 
Ppeeping’eyer the heads of the visiters, I saw an original 
haracter, distributing literature like rations, to the fush- 
lonables of London. Character did I say, he was a com- 
plete caricature j¢-s'icman, His head displayed a most pro- 
und profundity, of very fashionablehair, admirably titiv- 
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ated in the modern style,while the lower part of his face was 
buried in a deep and tearful abyss of white cambrick, 
which ever and anon he tucked up and adjusted, te the 
beautiful contour of his delicate jaws, with that conse- 
quential roll of the head and toss of the nose so peculiar 
to the man of fashion, His person was of the dapper 
order, and mighty neatly inclosed in a profound suit of 
black—His nails were neatly picked, and on one finger 
he wore a dazzling ring, which ever and anon he dis- 
played, with the most skillful grace to the ladies. He 
was a ladies’ man from top to toe, nothing gave him so 
much pleasure he said as waiting on the ladies; and he 
hopped about the’shop like a button. AsI stood gazing at 
this singular little speck in the scale of creation, a gen- 
tleman whispered in my ear and said, ‘that little creature 
who seems to have afforded you so much amusement has 
the vanity, among all the rest! to suppose himself a very 
clever writer, both in prose and poesy.’ 


Now ‘thinks I to myself’ that caps the climax, woula 
that thou, O Stevens, had seen him and given his charac- 
ter to the world, in one of thy admirable lectures, in- 
stead of 

MYSELF. 
se 


A RARE EXAMPLE OF CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


Lady Fanshaw, wife of Sir Richard Fanshaw, clerk of 
the council of Charles the First, and his son, as also am- 
bassador to the court of Spain, wrote the memoirs of her 
own life, addressed to her son, from whence «he following 
anecdote is taken—“On our voyage from Galway to 
Malaga, in the spring of 1649, just as we passed the 
Straits, we saw coming towards us, with full sails, a Tur- 
kish galley well manned ; and we believed we should be 
carried away slaves ; for the captain, who was a Dutch- 
man, had so laden his ship with goods for Spain, that his 
guns were useless, though she carried sixty. He called 
for brandy, and after he had well drunken, and all his men, 
which were near two hundred, he called for arms, and 
cleared the deck as well as he could, resolving to- fight, 
rather than lose his ship, which was worth 30,0001. This 
was sad for us passengers; but my husband bid us to be 
sure to keep in the cabin, and not appar, which would 
make the Turks think we were a man of war; but if they 
saw women, they would take us for merchants, and board 
us. Hewent upon deck, and took a gun, a bandeleer, 
and sword , expecting the arrival of the Turkish man of 
war. The captain had locked me up in the cabin; I 
knocked, and called to no purpose, until the cabin-boy 
came, and opened the door. I, all in tears, desired him 
to be so good as to give me his thrum cap and his tarred 
coat, which he did, and I gave him half-a-crown ; and 
putting them on, and flinging away my night clothes, I 
crept softly, and stood upon the deck by my husband’s 
side, as free from sickness and fear as, I confess, of dis- 
cretion ; but it was the effect of that passion which 1 
couid never master. By this time the two vessels were 
engaged in parley, and so well satisfied with speech and 
sight of each other’s force, that the Turkish man of war 
tacked about, and we continued our course. But when 
your father saw it retreat, and looked upon me, he bless- 
ed himself, and snatched me in his arms, saying, ‘ Good 
God! that love can make this change ;’ and though he 
seemingly chid me, he would laugh at it as often as he 
remembered that voyage.” 


— +o 


TEE HUMAN MACHINE. 

Amone all the kinds of industry to which the versatility 
of human genius has recourse in Paris for the purpose 
of making a litle money, one of the most simple in ap- 
pearance, and perhaps of the most common, is that of 
imitating a machine. There is one of these human ma- 
chines, however, whose preparatory exercises must have 
been of the most painful kind, and who, having carried 
his profession to perfection, renders it very lucrative. 
We speak of a man who goes about the streets dressed 
like a Turk, and amuses the idlers of the Boulevards with 
his automatical talent. He has acquired se compiete an 
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immobility, that a couple of eandies bronght within fou 
inches of his glassy eyes, will not force him to wink. The 
person who exhibits him, places him on a stool, and makes 
him assume a variety of whimsical possitions, his limb 
moving as if by springs. He throws him on the ground, 
and the man-machine falls with the stiffness of a statue 
The confederate tells the admiring crowd that this ma 
chine has been in being 53 years, that he winds it ap 
four times a day with some glasses of good wine, and a 
few rolls, and force-meat halls. 
requests something to keep the springs in repair from the 
spectators, who throw him a few pieces of money, prob 
ably astonished that a human being should have taken s 
much pains to degrade himself below the puppets that 
constitute the amusement of the quays. 

— eee 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1817. 
VIEWS OF ENGLAND. 

Proposals are about to be issued in this town, for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a work under the title of ‘ Views 
of England.’ The work is from the pen of Major Gen 
Pillet, a member of the French Legion of Honor, &c 
From the prospectus, the above volume promises to be 
highly interesting to the American reader, The following 
is extracted from the prospectus: 


In conclusion, the orator 


«The above remarkable work drew down upon the head 
of its author the denunciations of the English, who spread 
over France immediately after the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. They immediately applied to the French Govern- 
ment for its suppression; and although an order for that 
purpose was issued, it could not be executed until the 
work had been extensively circulated, and a fiew copies 
sent to this country. In England no one dared to translate 
it ; and it now devolves upon the only free country on earth 
to give it publicity.” gp Subscriptions received at this office 

Price to Subscribers, in boards, $1; bound, 1,25. 


The last accounts from Charleston give unfavourable in- 
timations respecting the health of the city. Letters receiv- 
ed in New-York on the 11th inst. state, that the warm wea- 
ther had caused the fever to break out afresh, particularly 
among those inhabitants who had returned from Sullivan’s 
Islanc 

Detroit, Oct. 17.—Measures are in execution by the 
officers of the 5th U. S. regiment for the removal of the 
remains of the gallant Lt. Brooks, (son of the Gavernor of 
Massachusetts ) who was killed in the memorable Lake 
Erie battle, from Put-in-Bay island, where they were de. 
posited, to be interred with the honors of war in this 


/place. 


Destructive Fire.—A fire broke out at Albany on Satur. 
day evening last, at 7 o’clock, which consumed twenty-one 
buildings, with the greatest part of their contents, A part 
of the buildings were occupied as shops and groceries, and 
one of them was tenanted by five families. The sufferers 
were most of them in indigent circumstances. 

The Sea Serpent was seen in Long-Island Sound, the 6th 
inst. at mid-day. 

A meeting has been held in Boston of gentlemen desir- 
ous of opening a direct navigation between Barnstable and 
Buzzard’s Bays, which might dispense with the circuitous 
and dangerous navigation round Cape Cod. A committee 
of thirteen was chosen to examine the subject, and to report 
a statement of facts at a future meeting. 

A battalion of U.S. light artillery from Fort indepen- 
dence, under Col, Eustis, paraded on Thursday, on Boston 
Common, and in presence of his Excellency Gov. Brooks, 
Maj. Gen. Dearborn, Brig. Gen. Miller, (commander of this 
District) and other gentlemen, performed a variety of fir- 
ings and evolutions, evincive of that perfection of discipline, 
which is one of the distmguishing traits in the character of 
regular troops. 
Ot 

MARRIAGES. 

hr this town, Mr. Solomon Piper to Miss Jerusha Hollis 
—Henry Gardner Rice, Esq. to Miss Charlotte Bordman 
—at Roxbury, Dr. Charles W. Winship, to Miss Martha 
R,. Zeigler—Mr. Cushing Fearing, to Miss Matilda Davis 
Coolidge.—In Weymouth, Capt. Robert Bates, to Mrs, 
Abigal Pratt. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Wiizabeth Vansulon, aged 30—Mr 

Alexander Real, aged 22—Mr. George Cobb, aged 45— 
irs. Elizabeth Jackson, aged 41—Mr. Join Taylor aged 

77. 

In Roxbury, Mrs Eunice Brooks, aged 21. 

At Stafford, (Cun.) Dr. Robert Stanton, ared, sccor- 

ding to the account. he has ever given of himself, 109 

years. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Charles Jamcs Perkins, son of 
the late Col. William Perkins, of this town, 


POETRY. 





(OniOINAL.) 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO W. 
asp was it the ‘ bound’ of thy soul touching number 
To lull the heart’s woe, and cheat grief of a sigh ? 
Bid sorrow repose in that sweet soothing slumber 
That sheds the soft lustre of sympathy’s joy ? 


That bound is attain’d; the sound gently swelling, 
When prompted by kindness thy muse struck the lyre, 

Its gentle vibrations harmoniously thrilling, 
Bade joy brightly kindle a soft sparkling fire. 

Not the strange ‘ heartless joy’ that merely looks brightly, 
As ice when it gleams in the torches red rays ; 

But joy, whose warm sparks, fann’d by sympathy lightly, 
Will kindle, and warm with its soul melting blaze. 

Yet O! let not flattery steal to thy bowers, 
And shed his sweet poison within the retreat ; 

OQ! let him not mingle his breath with thy flowers ; 
Bees flutter mid roses. but bear off their sweet. 

Of her faults tell my muse, still thy strain will be sweeter ; 
She will gratefully smile, who has blush’d at thy praise. 

Too flatt’ring thy line; than her merits far greater, 
For humble indeed are her shrine and her lays. 


But O! for the line that so kindly is glowing 

With sympathy’s ray each regret to beguile; 
Tho’ ‘unknown’ I will thank thee—thy numbers sweet 

flowing 
Have shed on my bower a joy beaming smile. 
MORA. 
—s +e 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

ON A GLASS °F SPOILT DAMSON PRESERVES. 


I gxew by the paper so lovingly curl’d 
Around the full glass, that a sweet-meat was there; 
And I said, if there’s food to be found in the world, 
For an epicure’s taste, he might hope for it here. 
I lifted the paper; just to look—nothing more— 
And behold ! a green scum on its surface o’erspread. 
Disappointed, the mischief I turn’d to deplore, 
And thus mourn‘d o’er the hope that forever had fied. 
I saw thee rich in syrup laid, 
Nor thought that green decay 
Would blight thee with its deadly shade, 
And waste thy bloom away. 


¥et mid the gloom thus darkly thrown 
Around, there still appears 

Some relic of the richness gone, 
Some trace of former years. 


As snow ’neath winter’s noontide day 
In glitt’ring splendour spread, 
Shines purely bright beneath its ray 
While all below is dead; 
So, *neath the veil that cheats our eyes, 
Thy rich sweets mouldering lie; 
And lost beneath the green disguise, 
We mourn our hop’d for pie. 
xX. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
WOMAN. 


‘Woman can kiss, and kiss, and kiss so sweet! 
And so could Judas—kisses of deceit. 

rhe guilty kiss his traitor soul beli’d ; 

So under smiles and kisses women hide 

The rottenness within, and veil deceit 

Under embraces kind, and kisses sweet. 

A woman’s temper is an April day ; 

For a short time the cheering sunbeams play, 
Then storms and winds succeed—and then again 
The sunbeams smile, and then again ’tis rain. 
Now comes a sudden squall, and now a storm, 
And now tis cold—and now again "tis warm: 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Wind, clouds, and sun, appear to be at strife, 
Just like a peevish, smiling, scolding wife. 


From the young, forward tit, whose bosom spring's 
At thoughts of love, affection, and such things ; 
From matrons comely, past the prime of life, 

From the young fawning, smiling, tender wife, 
From wither’d maids, whose hopes of love are o’er, 
In doubt to join the church or fish for more ; 

To the decrepid, wrinkled, toothless dame, 

A neighbour’s reputation is fair game. 


Ask the demure, the prim, the pious wife 
What gives the greatest pleasure in this life? 
And if for once, without her usual art, 
She freely gives the answer of her heart, 
She’ll say, ‘ A sister’s fall, where I have stood ; 
A friend’s fair fame destroy’d, while mine is good.’ 
NED MEGRIMS. 
—— 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO HENRY. 


Ah! stay the poor tulip ! the storm-driving blast 

May bow its proud honors too low! 
Then the stem that is bent from the height of the past 
May snap, and the tear of compassion at last 

For its withering beauty shall flow. 
Its colors were bright, its appearance was gay, 

As it wav’d o’er the daisy below; 
And the sun beams that heighten’d its beauty by day, 
And the dew-drop, reflecting its earliest ray, 

All its life and its freshness bestow. 
Ah ! let it exult in its height and its bloom 

While the day of its beauty shall last! 
Too soon will they rest in the night of its tomb, 
And the morn of its glory, the eve of its gloom 

Unite in the shades gf the past. 


Then stay the poor tulip ! its hopes and its pride, 
Now bending beneath the rude storm, 

Will learn, from the daisy that grows by its side, 

To merit the splendor it vainly had tried 
To attach to its beautiful form. 

The pride that is chéck’d by adversity’s fate, 
When depress’d to the point of despair, 

Bursts the ties that adhere to its happier state, 

And the shunshine of love and the midnight of hate 
Are alike to the bosom of care. 


But sympathy’s tear, like the dew drop of night, 
That falls on the beautiful flow’r, 
And benignity’s smile, like the radiance of light, 
Reflecting its colors resplendent and bright, 
Form the heart to submission’s mild pow’r. 
ELIZA. 
— oo 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
TO R. 
Hvsn, hush thine heart, breath not a sigh, 
Let discontent no more intrude ; 
Bid sorrow from thy bosom fly, 
And pleasures seek thy solitude 
What though in nature’s dusky maze, 
Th’ impeding rock and rill appears ; 
Shall we in silent sorrow gaze, 
Inhopeless sighs, in useless tears ?— 





No: banish from thy troubled soul, 
Those fell and deep corroding pangs ; 
Ne’er let those latent fires control, 
Nor urge thee to delusion’s fangs. 
If man’s ingratitude has drawn 
A tristful veil around thy frame, 
The star of hope again will dawn, 
And shed on thee its lambent flame. 
How oft the morning of our days 
Respiendent beams serene and calm, 


_ And yet ere noon, those lovely rays 


In clouds of woe, lose every charm. 
Then if thy morn of life’s o’ercast, 
Seek not relief in wild despair ; 





For diies will ope her courts at last, 
And you shall find her favours there. 
SAM. 
—. 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO LEANDER. 
Oh, has thy sun attain’d the height 
Of manhood’s clouded noon, 
Which like the storm obscures the light 
Of ev’ning’s brilliant moon? 
Hast thou a child, whose soothing voice 
Dispels affliction’s tear— 
That bids thy bursting heart rejoice 
And baffle every fear ? 
A child—whose only wish and pray’r 
To check the rising sigh— 
To free a parent’s breast from care 
And every misery ? 


If Death’s cold hand should rudely blight 
This heav’nly solace here, 

Could thy jirm bosom bear the sight 
And check the falling tear ? 

Tho’ angels bore her soul on high 
‘To mansions of the blest, 

Thy heart would mourn the vision flown, 
And sorrow rend thy breast. 


Then let a parent’s bosom mourn 
While on this dreary shore, 
Till they unite, in realms of light, 
Where Death can part no more, 
RHINALDO, 








AMUSEMENT. 


A miller at Darby, who lately quitted his trade 
to keep a public house, sent for a painter to pain‘ 
the sign of the mill. ‘1 must have the miller look- 
ing out of the window.’ It shall be done, says the 
painter. ‘But as I was never seen to be idle, you 
must make him pop his head in, if any one looks at 
him.’ This also the artist promised, and brought 
home the sign. ‘ It is well done—but where is the 
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miller ? QO, says the painter, he popped his head in 


when you looked. 


A Dutchman having recently heard rum called 
spirits, asked the waiter at an inn, who had given 
him his grog too much reduced— Vat de tivil for 
don’t you put plenty of ghosts on top of de vater ;’ 

At the Cambridge races on ‘Thursday, after the 
Horses hail gained the winning post, a gentleman 
ran toa crowd of -_ collected there, and very 
earnestly inquired w 


eeenieanins 


1ich horse came out first, to 


which an Hibernian answered, the forward horse | 


to be sure.’ 
LLL LLL 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





Several pieces of Poetry remain on hand, and shall be ff 


attended to in course. 


‘ Anon,’ wethink, misjudges the sentiments of one of FF 
our writers; we will however, if he wishes it, insert his 


Communication in our next. 
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